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objects? The natural development of 0. E. ce+i (from vocali- 
zation of g) would be, in one direction, ai, in another ei. The 
"levelling" of at to ei would involve an intermediate stage ei. 
The change from ai to ei would be a BuckJcehr. 

In general availability this book loses somewhat on account 
of its condensation. The reader is frequently left in the dark 
concerning the processes by which the author has reached his 
conclusions or the authority upon which his statements are 
based. Our knowledge of many of the matters treated is too 
unsettled to admit of dogmatic statement. It is to be hoped 
that Professor Hart will carry out his plan of expanding this 
work, and supplying it with bibliographical references and with 
a discussion of processes by which conclusions are arrived at. 

As the work stands, however, it offers the most concise state- 
ment of the principal facts in English sound change and affords 
either a brief statement for those who have not the time to go 
more deeply into the subject or an admirable summary for the 
student who has been studying the sources of knowledge of 
sound change. GeoE6e h McKnight. 

Ohio State University. 



THE PROBLEM OF HUMAN LIFE: AS VIEWED BY 
THE GREAT THINKERS PROM PLATO TO THE 
PRESENT TIME. Rudolf Eucken. English transla- 
tion by W. S. Hough and W. R. Boyce Gibson. New 
York; Scribner. 1909. Pp. xxv-582. 

The character and purpose of this work is indicated in 
the author's: preface to the English translation as follows: "The 
present book forms the essential complement of all my other 
works. It is designed to afford historical confirmation of the 
view that conceptions are determined by life, not life by con- 
ceptions. Under the guidance of this conviction the book 
traverses the whole spiritual development of the Western world, 
in the hope that the several phases of the development, and, 
above all, its great personalities, will be brought nearer to the 
personal experience of the reader than is customarily done. 
Particularly in an age of predominant specialization, when the 
pursuit of learning too often endangers the completeness of 
living, such an endeavor is fully justified." 

What life means, when viewed as a whole, is a question 
not to be answered by the labor of the unaided intellect. Pro- 
fessor Eucken believes, with Fichte, that our philosophy is 
determined by what we are; and, furthermore, that to those 
who have eyes to see, the meaning of life is revealed most 
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clearly from the vantagepoint of a comprehensive surrey of 
reflective thought in its historical development. When re- 
garded from the right standpoint, the history of man's endeavor 
to solve the riddle of existence is seen to be the progressive 
revelation of a spiritual life, of a self-dependent, spiritual cos- 
mos, which envelops the whole being of man. To trace the 
course of this larger life, welling up in the generations, and 
particularly in its great leaders and representatives, is not the 
province of learned specialization, however valuable the latter 
may be in its own way. Minuteness and mass of detail can not 
adequately portray a great personality, for "what really makes 
the Thinker great is that which transcends mere historical ex- 
planation : it is the power of original creation, the Unity which 
animates and illuminates everything from within. And to 
this, mere learning and criticism are necessarily blind. It re- 
veals itself only to an Intuition whose mode of apprehension is 
sympathetically creative", (p. xxiv). 

Characterized somewhat roughly, the book is a review of 
the history of philosophy from a limited standpoint. It in- 
quires into the details of particular theories and doctrines only 
in so far as this is necessary in order to ascertain what place 
and purport a given think er assigns to human existence. The 
author's presentation of philosophical systems, consequently, 
touches but lightly upon many things which would ordinarily 
be considered important, and, again, it emphasizes more than 
is usual the Weltanschauungen of men like Augustine and 
Luther. Beginning with Plato, the author points out the de- 
light in life and in activity that is exhibited in the wisdom 
of antiquity, and dwells upon the intimate union of truth and 
beauty, of penetrating knowledge and artistic creation, which 
characterizes the Greek view of life; but he likewise brings out 
its lack of inner life. It affords no basis for growth through 
agitation and suffering, a passing through negation, a resur- 
rection through self-abnegation. In revealing its ultimate in- 
adequacy, the period of antiquity prepared the way for Christi- 
anity. The latter, while furnishing a foothold for the inner 
life, established irreconcilable oppositions between flesh and 
spirit, between the here and the hereafter, between authority 
and freedom,— oppositions which inevitably led to the modern 
period. The chief characteristic of this period is its interest 
in the world and its vigorous appropriation of its resources. 
This interest implies a more intimate union of soul and 
world; a union, however, which may be interpreted in either 
of two radically different ways. "It may be held, on the one 
hand, that the soul absorbs and assimilates the world; on the 
other, that the world absorbs and assimilates the soul. Hence 
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arise two fundamentally different systems of reality: the idea- 
listic and the realistic. Each is profoundly influential, and 
modifies essentially the whole aspect of existence" (p. 305). 

These two systems or standpoints present the fundamental 
issue of the day. The ability to see the shortcomings of real- 
ism is determined by the nature of our inner life. The most 
dangerous foe of realism is "the fact of our immediate life 
as it springs up anew in each one of us. In the light of this 
we cannot but regard as a stupendous error the attempt to 
construct the inward life from without, to make reality an ex- 
ternal world, and consequently to change man's relation to 
himself into a merely outward relation. In last resort, even the 
understanding of nature and the fashioning of society are 
matters of inward experience, and the denial of this experience 
would involve the collapse of realism. If realistic systems suc- 
ceed in reaching a passable conclusion, despite their repudiation 
of an independent inward life, that is merely because, all un- 
observed, they draw upon idealistic resources to supplement 
their own deficiencies, and indeed do so the more in propor- 
tion as they approximate more closely to complete systems. 
Eemove their supports, and they soon lose coherency and re- 
veal their emptiness and dearth of meaning" (p. 551). 

In the view of the author, the problem of human life can 
be answered satisfactorily only from the standpoint of an 
idealistic metaphysics. It alone is able to do justice to ex- 
perience, to the demands of the human spirit. Idealism, as 
the doctrine that the universe is a self-dependent spiritual 
whole, expressing itself in the life of the individual, justifies 
the Greek view of life as the union of truth and beauty, con- 
serves the inwardness of the old religious view of life, and 
concedes to realism that nature must be understood and obeyed 
in order to be subdued to the purposes of man. Yet, "if in 
man we recognize a new stage of reality, an independent spir- 
itual life, then his closer connection with nature can only have 
the effect of lifting nature, giving her a deeper basis, making 
her part of a larger system. In this case, man is not lowered 
through nature, but nature is lifted through man" (p. 542). 

It is perhaps to be expected that a book which is not in- 
tended to be polemical should take no heed of the numerous 
criticisms that have been directed against the idealistic posi- 
tion during recent years. This circumstance could hardly be 
urged as a serious defect, if the author had succeeded in making 
his standpoint entirely clear. But, unfortunately, this indiffer- 
ence to criticism means that the author takes advantage of a 
certain vagueness in order to establish the truth of idealism. 
The reader can hardly fail to notice that, in spite of the con- 
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stant insistence upon the reality and significance of the spir- 
itual or inward life, upon immediacy or appreciation, no clear 
account is given of the import of these terms. We may read- 
ily grant that the body is more than raiment, that experience 
is more than conceptual thinking. But how this fact is to be 
made the foundation-stone of idealism is not so clear. To argue 
from this fact to the conclusion that experience must contain 
transcendental factors, that man's experience is an organic ele- 
ment in "self-dependent, spiritual cosmos", is possible only if we 
play fast and loose with the concept of immediacy or "spiri- 
tual life". If man's spiritual experiences be supposed to guar- 
antee directly the reality of that spiritual cosmos to which it 
belongs, the entire position rests upon a foundation of mysti- 
cism; and it then has no logical superiority to any other doc- 
trine similarly founded. On the other hand, if these experi- 
ences furnish no such immediate warrant for the belief, it be- 
hooves us to analyze them, in order to demonstrate that the 
existence of a self-dependent, spiritual cosmos is implied in 
these experiences. This is precisely what Professor Eucken 
fails to do; nor does the history of idealism encourage the 
belief that this task can be accomplished. In order to validate 
the idealistic inference, it is necessary to deny the very im- 
mediacy which Professor Eucken takes as a starting point. Our 
human experience must be viewed as fragmentary, limited, in- 
complete, and hence transcendentally united with the absolute 
experience by which it is enveloped. This is equivalent to the 
assertion that imme diate values exist only for the absolute, 
since it is only in the absolute experience that any fact is com- 
pletely present and conceptual knowing is lost in immediate 
intuition. Idealistic arguments easily yield to the temptation 
of ascribing immediacy to our experience in order to show the 
inadequacy of a competing theory or to avoid the imputation 
of an abstract intellectualisra, and of denying to it such im- 
mediacy in order to justify the belief in an idealistic world- 
order. 

It may be added that Professor Eucken does not attempt 
to solve the problem of human life in detail. His main concern 
is evidently to supply a basis for the belief in an idealistic 
world-order, without showing in what respects such a world- 
order affects human existence. He wishes to validate the as- 
surance that our most fundamental human values and aims 
will be cared for by the universe, not to set forth wherein 
these values and aims consist. This assurance, it is assumed, 
springs from man's discovery that he is not a stranger in a 
strange land, not a mere incident in a world full of anomalies 
and maladaptations, but that he can claim kinship with all 
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that is. Quite apart from the reasoning by -which Professor 
Eucken reaches his conclusions, the question is pertinent whether 
an idealistic universe is necessarily a guarantee for the in- 
tegrity of spiritual values. Idealism is, after all, merely a 
theory how the world must be constituted in order to be know- 
able. Such a theory carries with it no specific implications 
regarding the moral and religious character of the world; yet 
the author, like so many other idealistic writers, takes for 
granted that idealism is entrusted with a special commission 
as the guardian of man's spiritual interests. 

It is not necessary, however, to agree with Professor Eucken's 
conclusions in order to appreciate the book. The lucidity and 
charm of style, and the depth and earnestness of conviction, 
combined with an erudition that never wearies, gives to the 
work an independent value. It exemplifies the author's con- 
tention that a message may be ennobled and made fruitful 
through the personality by which it is transmitted. The trans- 
lation, which seems to be an excellent piece of work, will make 
the book accessible to many of Professors Eucken's admirers, 
and will doubtless secure for it a wide circle of readers. 

B. H. Bode. 

University of Illinois. 



THE ANCESTEY OF CHAUCEE. By Alfred Allen Kern, 
Professor of English, Millsaps College, Missouri. A disser- 
tation submitted to the Board of University Studies of the 
Johns Hopkins. University in conformity with the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. The Lord 
Baltimore Press, 1906. 163 pages. 

Dr. Kern's dissertation falls into six parts, — The Name 
Chaucer, The Chaucers, The Parentage of Chaucer, The Grand- 
parents of Chaucer, The Parents of Chaucer, the Friends of the 
Chaucers. No attempt is made in the paper to settle the ques- 
tions of connection between Thomas Chaucer and the poet, or 
the problem as to the latter's wife; these points are the subjects 
of separate studies now in preparation. In his first chapter, 
on the name Chaucer, the author adheres to the long-accepted 
theory deriving the word ultimately from calcearium, a hosier, 
dismissing the suggestion of chaufecire, chafewax, first made 
by Tyrwhitt, and re-announced as a new discovery in the 
Athenaeum of 1899 1:145, 210, 242, 274, 338, 436, 468. The 
notes on the spelling of the surname might have been amplified 
by a glance over Shirley's renditions of the word ; he writes in 
the Trinity MS. Chancier, in Harley 78 Chancier, in Additional 
16165 Chancier and Chaucyer, Thomas Chaucyer and Thomas 



